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Introduction 



Secondary school 
teachers are 
more likely to 
say that their 
training put too 
much emphasis 
on theories of 
learning versus 
more practical 
classroom issues 



It goes without saying that almost all parents 
love their children dearly, but nearly 9 in 10 
admit that “kids become a lot more challeng- 
ing when they hit the teen years.” 1 So in a way, 
it shouldn’t be surprising that first-year teach- 
ers who enter the nation’s high schools and 
middle schools would have different experi- 
ences and concerns from those who come into 
elementary schools. The differences emerge 
strongly in a new survey of first-year teachers 
across the country conducted by the National 
Comprehensive Center for Teacher Quality 
(NCCTQ and Public Agenda, with consul- 
tation by REL Midwest on questionnaire de- 
sign and analysis. The contrasts are striking 
and may have significant implications for ef- 
forts among policymakers to enhance teacher 
preparation, mentoring and support. 

It’s just different in high school 

According to the survey, new high school and 
middle school teachers are: 

• Less likely than elementary school teachers 
to say that teaching is exacdy what they want 
to be doing; 

• More likely to report frustrations with stu- 
dent motivation; 

• More likely to be concerned about lack of 
administrative support in their schools; 

• Less likely to believe that good teachers can 
lead all students to learn; and 

• Less likely to say they regard teaching as a 
long-term career choice. 



1 “Easier Said than Done,” Public Agenda, 2002. 



Notably, the new high school and middle 
school teachers surveyed here are also more 
likely to question the preparation they received 
and more likely to say that their training put 
too much emphasis on theories of learning 
versus more practical classroom issues. 

These findings are just a few of the highlights 
from the survey of 641 first-year teachers con- 
ducted in spring 2007. Designed to help lead- 
ers in education and government understand 
more about the quality of current teacher 
education and on-the-job support for new 
teachers, the survey included more than 100 
items covering issues related to teacher train- 
ing, recruitment, professional development 
and retention. The study explored why new 
teachers come into the profession, what their 
expectations are and what factors contribute 
to their desire to either stay in teaching or 
leave it. There are also important findings on 
how first-year teachers view policy issues such 
as merit pay and alternative certification. 

The benefit of hindsight 

In this report, we lay out what we have heard 
from first-year teachers across the country and 
take a look at the views of new teachers in dif- 
ferent circumstances, such as those teaching 
in high-needs schools versus those teaching in 
more prosperous communities. But the con- 
trasts between the first-year high school and 
middle school teachers and the first-year el- 
ementary school teachers are among the most 
significant and strongest emerging from this 
research. 

NCCTQ and Public Agenda, working in con- 
sultation with REL Midwest on the question- 
naire and data analysis, focused the research 
on first-year teachers because we believe their 
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The findings 
suggest that there 
are significant 
challenges in 
teaching today’s 
adolescents that 
are not being 
adequately 
addressed in the 
current system 



insights may be especially revealing for those 
working to enhance teacher preparation and 
training. Since our respondents were roughly 
six months into their first teaching jobs, their 
pre-service preparation was still fresh in their 
minds. This allowed us to ask detailed ques- 
tions about their coursework and student 
teaching experiences and get crisp recollec- 
tions. At the same time, the new teachers 
also had the perspective of having assumed 
the responsibilities of full-time public school 
teachers. Respondents were able to reflect on 
their experiences — both pre-service and on 
the job — and comment on the usefulness and 
applicability of their preparation. 

Based on the survey results, the vast majority 
of the new teachers (96 percent) entered the 
profession through college or university-based 
schools of education — most had a B.A. in 
education (7 0 percent); 1 1 percent completed 
a fifth-year program to get a degree in edu- 
cation; and 15 percent had a master’s degree 
in education. The remaining 4 percent 
reported that they had completed an alterna- 
tive certification program. Data from the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics shows 
similar education levels and paths of entry 
into the profession. 2 

Coming soon 

This survey also included a special over- 
sample of new teachers entering the profes- 
sion through three of the most prominent 
alternative certification programs: Teach for 

2 See nces.ed.gov and teach-now.org for more demographic 
data on teachers. 



America, Troops to Teachers and the New 
Teachers Project. The results from this ad- 
ditional oversample are not included in this 
initial analysis, but will be released later in 
2007. The comparison of the views of new 
“alt-cert” teachers with those entering the 
profession from college and university-based 
education programs will be presented at 
NCCTQjs annual conference, “Advanc- 
ing Student Achievement Through Effective 
Teaching and Leadership,” which will be host- 
ed in Washington, DC. November 5-7, 2007. 

In the following pages, we present our key 
findings on the differences between new sec- 
ondary and elementary school teachers and 
among new teachers in high-needs schools. 
Each finding is accompanied by charts report- 
ing the responses in more detail. 

In our view, the survey offers genuine food 
for thought concerning how the country at- 
tracts, trains, supports, rewards and manages 
teachers. The findings suggest that there are 
significant challenges in teaching and moti- 
vating today’s adolescents that are not being 
adequately addressed in the current system. 
The findings also suggest that the broad policy 
debate on how to respond to teacher turnover 
and retention may need to focus more of its 
attention on the special concerns of second- 
ary school teachers. All new teachers share 
many of the same aspirations and challenges, 
but the differences in concerns and challenges 
between new high school and middle school 
teachers and new grade school teachers are 
too significant to be ignored. 
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About the study 

Commissioned by the National Comprehen- 
sive Center for Teacher Quality, this nation- 
ally representative survey aimed to further 
understand the aspirations and experiences 
of new teachers, including those teaching in 
high-needs schools and coming to the profes- 
sion through different paths. Public Agenda 
completed a random sample survey of 641 
public school teachers during their first year in 
the classroom in spring 2007. NCCTQ, REL 
Midwest and Public Agenda developed the re- 
search design for this project working in close 
consultation, and teams from the three orga- 
nizations cooperated to generate the lines of 
inquiry. The survey covered a wide variety of 
topics, including the new teachers’ motivation 
for entering the profession; subject areas cov- 
ered during training; experiences as student 
teachers; relationships with cooperating teach- 
ers; experiences as beginning teachers; degree 
of support and counsel from colleagues; de- 
gree of support from administration; expec- 
tations about their future in the profession; 
and reactions to different ideas about ways to 
improve teacher quality. Complete question 
wording and full responses for the findings re- 
ported here are included beginning on page 
24. We have also included a more detailed 
methodology on page 2 1 . 



Public Agenda is a nonprofit, nonpartisan re- 
search and engagement organization that has 
conducted dozens of opinion studies on public 
education, including surveys of teachers, par- 
ents, students, principals and superintendents. 
Public Agenda prepared this written report 
and takes full responsibility for its contents. 
Additional information about Public Agenda 
and its other work in education can be found 
at publicagenda.org. 
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Finding One: Secondary School Teachers 
vs. Grade School Teachers — Why They Teach 
and How Long They’ll Stay 



According to the survey, a solid majority of 
all first-year teachers are inspired to teach and 
are dedicated to the profession. At least dur- 
ing their initial year, most say that they plan 
to teach for quite a while. But there are im- 
portant differences between the views of new 
high school and middle school teachers and 
those of new grade school teachers. The new 
high school and middle school teachers are less 
likely to say that teaching is something they’ve 
wanted to do for a long time (52 percent for 
secondary school teachers versus 68 percent 
for elementary school teachers), and they are 
less likely to agree strongly that it’s what they 
really want to be doing (47 percent versus 61 
percent). All new teachers say that the idea of 
teaching subjects they love and helping under- 
privileged students are more important rea- 
sons for choosing the profession than practical 
advantages such as summers off and job secu- 
rity. But for the new high school and middle 
school teachers, teaching a subject they love 
is the somewhat more important factor. Some 
of the comments from teachers in follow-up e- 
mails suggest this distinction could affect their 
feelings about their jobs over time. One mid- 
dle school teacher told us, for example, “My 
main reason [for entering the profession] was 
to teach students about science and interact 
with young people.” Yet later, this same teach- 
er said, “My utopian dream of having moti- 
vated students who are naturally interested in 
science has probably passed. I love interacting 
with the students and still want to teach them 
science, but [I] realize now that most won’t 
appreciate it intrinsically.” 

Note: Question wording in charts may be slightly 
edited for space. Full question wording is available in 
the Selected Survey Results at the end of this report. 
Percentages may not equal 100 percent due to round or 
the omission of some answer categories. 



la. Most new teachers say 
teaching subjects they love and 
helping disadvantaged kids are the 
chief reasons they choose to teach 



How important was each of the following factors 
to your decision to go into teaching? Would you 
say that this was one of the most important factors, 
a major factor, a minor factor or not a factor at all? 

One of the most important factors 
A major factor 



Teaching a subject that you love and getting kids 
excited about it 



Secondary school 
teachers 

Elementary school 
teachers 



r 



49% 






41% 



r 



43* 92% 
44* 85% 



The idea of putting underprivileged kids on the path 
to success 



Secondary school 
teachers 

Elementary school 
teachers 




48* 79% 
49% 89% 



Having a teacher who really inspired you as a student 



Secondary school 
teachers 

Elementary school 
teachers 




33* 69% 
41* 66% 



The practical job benefits such as summers off, more 
time with family and job security 



Secondary school ■(■ 

teachers 43% sb% 

Elementary school 37*51% 

teachers ““ 



Having a parent or family member who was a teacher 



Secondary school 
teachers 

Elementary school 
teachers 




Note: See Selected Survey Results at the end of this report 
for total figures. 
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lb. But new secondary school 
teachers are less likely 
to say they have wanted 
to be teachers for a long time 

Would you say that you ended up choosing your 
current profession by chance, was it something 
you decided upon in college, or was it something 
you had been hoping to do for quite some time? 

Secondary school teachers 

52 % Hoping to do so 
for quite sometime 

35 % Decided upon in college 

10 % Chose it by chance 

Elementary school teachers 

68 % Hoping to do so 
for quite sometime 

24 % Decided upon in college 

6 % Chose it by chance 





lc. New secondary school 
teachers are less likely to say 
teaching is exactly what they 
want to be doing 



Do you agree that teaching is exactly what you 
wanted — there's nothing you would rather be doing? 



Strongly agree 
Somewhat agree 
Somewhat disagree 
Strongly disagree 






15 % 



r 



3 % 



Secondary school teachers 
Elementary school teachers 



Id. New teachers in secondary 
schools are less likely 
to see teaching as a lifelong 
career choice 



Do you think of teaching as a lifelong career choice, 
do you think you’ll probably leave the classroom 
for another job in education, or will you change 
fields altogether? 



Lifelong career choice 

Probably leave the 
classroom for another 
job in education 

Change fields 
altogether 

Secondary school teachers 
Elementary school teachers 




What is your best estimate for how many years you 
think you’ll be a classroom teacher? 




Secondary school teachers 
Elementary school teachers 
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Finding Two: Secondary School Teachers 
vs. Elementary School Teachers: How Prepared 
Do They Feel? 



Overall, the new teachers are confident that 
their students are learning, and most believe 
that even though they are new to teaching, 
their students are “lucky to have them.” Most 
of the high school and middle school teach- 
ers say they either majored or minored in the 
subject they teach and feel confident teaching 
it in class. Moreover, the majority of the grade 
school teachers say that they are confident 
teaching reading, science and math. 

Yet here again, there are important differences 
in the secondary school teachers’ perspective. 
The new high school and middle school teach- 
ers are more likely to criticize their training for 
putting too much emphasis on theory com- 
pared with the practical demands of the class- 
room. More than half (53 percent) say their 
preparation was too theoretical, while just 4 in 
10 elementary school teachers say this. Some 
of the teachers gave us specific examples of 
the practical challenges: “I was not prepared 
to handle the continuous testing of limits that 
is part of being an adolescent,” one told us. 
“I had trouble being consistent and follow- 
ing through with consequences.” Meanwhile, 
another talked about the gap between her 
preparation and what she encountered in the 
classroom: “Every day [4 have to] fight for my 
students’ attention. I was prepared to deal with 
the politics of the school and with the lesson 
planning and extra duties teachers have. I was 
completely taken aback by the lack of interest 
in the students in learning and even more sur- 
prised at their disrespect for teachers.” 



The new high school and middle school 
teachers are also noticeably less confident 
their students are learning. Only 38 percent of 
them “strongly agree” that their students are 
“learning and responding” to their teaching, 
compared with more than half (53 percent) 
of elementary school teachers who say this. 
Perhaps most haunting for those concerned 
about teachers’ ability to reach out to students 
of all backgrounds, there is a striking differ- 
ence among the secondary school teachers 
on whether severely disadvantaged students 
can learn in school. While the vast majority 
of elementary school teachers (80 percent) say 
that “good teachers can lead all students to 
learn, even those from poor families or who 
have uninvolved parents,” significantly fewer 
new high school and middle school teachers 
(62 percent) say this. 

2a. The vast majority of teachers 
say they are confident that their 
students are learning 

Which of the following two statements comes closer 
to your own view? 

I may be new to teaching, 
but compared with what 
other teachers are doing, 
my students are probably 
lucky to have me 

I'm sometimes afraid 
that my students are 
paying a heavy price 
because of my lack 
of experience 

Secondary school teachers 
Elementary school teachers 
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2b. Most new secondary 
school teachers say they 
feel well-prepared to teach 
their subject 



2d. However, new secondary 
school teachers are more likely 
to say that their training put 
too much emphasis on theory 



In college, did you major or minor in the subject 
area in which you are teaching or not?* 



81 % Yes 

19% No 



Most new secondary school teachers 
say they feel well prepared to teach it 

Do you find that you are almost always comfortable 
with your knowledge of the subject area you are 
teaching, or are there too many times when you 
have to scramble to learn it yourself before you 
have to teach it? 




78 % Yes, always comfortable 

20 % No, many times 
have to scramble 

- 2 % Don't know/refused 



2c. Most new elementary 
teachers say they feel confident 
in teaching reading, science 
and math 



Do you feel that your teacher training: 



Placed too much 
emphasis on theory 
and philosophy 

Struck the right 
balance between 
the two 

Placed oo much 
emphasis on 
handling the practical 
challenges of teaching 




43% 

53% 



2 % 

4% 



Secondary school teachers 
Elementary school teachers 



2e. New secondary school 
teachers are less likely to feel 
confident that their students 
are learning 



Do you agree or disagree that most days you feel 
really confident that your students are learning 
and responding to your teaching? 



Agree strongly 



Agree somewhat 



Secondary school 
teachers 

Elementary school 
teachers 




i% 



r 



How confident and well prepared are you in the 
following subject area?* 

Very confident 
Somewhat confident 



Reading 
and writing 

Math 

Science 




* Asked only of new teachers in elementary schools 
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2f. New secondary school 
teachers are also less likely 
to believe that good teachers 
can help all students learn 



Which comes closer to your view? 

Secondary school teachers 

62 % 



12 % 



25 % 



Elementary school teachers 

80 % Good teachers can lead 
all students to learn, even 
those from poor families or 
who have uninvolved parents 

- 6 % It is hard even for good 
teachers to overcome 
these barriers 

13 % Not sure 

“ 1 % Don't know/refused 



Good teachers can lead 
all students to learn, even 
those from poor families or 
who have uninvolved parents 

It is hard even for good 
teachers to overcome 
these barriers 

Not sure 
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